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Distinguished company 
for your musical evenings . . . the 


great artists who now record only 
for Columbia Masterworks Records. 


JOSEPH 


SZIGETI 


Beethoven: Concerto in D Major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 61 
with Bruno Walter conducting the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York) 
Columbia Masterworks Set MM-697 
Prokofiev: Sonata in D Major for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 94 
with Leonid Hambro, piano) 
Columbia Masterworks Set MM-620 
Brahms: Concerto in D Major for 
Violin and Orchestra 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor) 
Columbia Masterworks Set MM-603 


Beethoven: Sonata No. 8 in C 
Minor, Op. 13 (“Pathétique’) 
Columbia Masterworks Set MM-648 


ee ie siaadll 

Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York 
Artur Rodzinski conducting 

Liszt: Méphisto Waltz and Wolf 
Ferrari: The Secret of Suzanne— 

Overture 
Columbia Masterworks Set MX-281 


‘HELEN TRAUBEL 


with Charles O'Connell conducting 
orchestra) 


Italian Operatic Arias 
Columbia Masterworks Set MM-675 


You will be delighted with these won- 
derful performances, as well as with 
those of the many other great artists 
listed in the Columbia Record Catalog. 
Hear them at your Columbia Record 


dealer's. eD 


P wg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Columbia,” Masterworks and gi Reg 


Trade Marks 


JOSEPH SZIGETI is among the scores of great artists 


i for 
who choose to record exclusively 
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Editorial Notes: 


Beginning our fourteenth volume reminds 
us that our English cousin, The Gramophone, 
recently completed its twenty-fifth volume 
in May of thi. year. Our tate deparied 
friend and mentor, Henry S. Ger:tié, wrote 
che editors of that English journal a letter 
which says much that we would have liked 
tosay. “It would be a trite commentary on 
my part,’’ wrote Mr. Gerstlé, “to speak of 
the world-shattering events that have taken 
place since The Gramophone was founded, 
and the admirable way in which it weathered 
the storm. I am thinking rather of the spirit 
in which the magazine was launched by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, at a time when his 
voice was crying in the wilderness ... That 
lonely voice of those early days was heard 
by many to whom music was more or less a 
mystery, and it is to the great credit of Mr. 
Mackenzie and his Editorial Associates that 
the interesi in recorded music has reached 
its present state.”” Mr. Geistlé like the writ- 
er unquestionably formed a strong friend- 
ship for Mr. Mackenzie, Christopher Stone 
and the others who did so much for the 
cause of recorded music in those early days 
when leading critics througout the civilized 
world refused seriously to consider repro- 
duced music. Mr. Mackenzie, one of Eng- 
land’s foremost novelists—who among us 
that has read his Youth’s Encounter and 
Sinister Street can forget the magic of his 
pen?—approached recorded music as a music 
lover, and his editorials through the long 
years must have pleased many readers. His 
was the friendly, sympathetic approach, 
rather than the erudite one. 

Looking back at some of the first issues of 
The Gramophone, we rediscovered the writ- 
ings of the late Herman Klein, one of the 
foremost vocal critics of his time. What 
nostalgic memories of bygone days and first 








encounters of music and sundry accessories 
for improving the tone of records (we still 
have tucked away in a drawer were awak- 
ened our once highly valued ‘‘Life- 
ew The early pleas for uncut re- 
cordings of chamber music emanated from 
The Gramophone, and this worthy publica- 
tion sponsored in the late 1920s a series of 
chamber music recordings through its Na- 
tional Gramophonic Society which were 
greatly appreciated by musician and lay- 
man alike throughout the world. The late 
W. W. Cobbett—who wrote that valued 
tome, Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music—directed many of the recordings is- 
sued, and officiated in several. The first re- 
coding of S-hubert’s immortal C major 
Quintet was issued by the society in a perfor- 
mance by the Spencer Dyke String Quartet 
with Mr. Cobbett as second cellist. Look- 
ing back at the announcement of this issue, 
we read that it was Mr. Cobbett “who gen- 
erously made it possible for the society to 
count the six records as five in distributing 
them to members”. Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. 
Cobbett, at a time when chamber music 
works were issued by the record companies 
in incomplete versions, brought forth some 
of the first unexcised reproductions on rec- 
ords. The Society issued the first perfor- 
mance of Schoenberg’s Verklarte Nacht (in 
the original sextet version), the first perfor- 
mance of Brahm’s Piano Quartet, Op.60 (a 
performance still in our collection and great- 
ly preferred to a later issue), the first com- 
plete recording of Debussy’s String Quartet, 
the first of Brahm’s Sextet in B flat and also 
of the Beethoven Harp Quartet, as well as 
many other distinctly worthwhile items. The 
impetus to record chamber music in unex- 
cised versions was unquestionably stimulated 
and promoted by The Gramophone and its 
record society. How much work in the de- 
velopment of musical appreciation this wor- 
thy periodical has accomplished through the 
long years it would be hard to say, but we 
are certain it was as extensive as it was far- 
reaching, for The Gramophone (being an 
English periodical) went to the four corners 
of the globe and wherever English speaking 
music lovers lived it came as a boon and a 
guide to good music via records. Here, in 
America, those of us who valued the phono- 
graph in the early days were stimulated by 
The Gramophone, and we read it from its 


> 


first issue from cover to cover with great in- 
terest. 


So, to Mr. Mackenzie (now in India writ- 
ing a book, commissioned by the British 
Government, on the Indian Army), to Mr. 
Christopher Stone, to Mr. Cecil Pollard, and 
to those friendly and thought-provoking 
critics—Mr. W. R. Anderson (WRA) and 
Alec Robertson (AR)—and indeed to others 
of long years past, we extend our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for their work, and 
we wish our British cousin, The Gramophone, 
continued success extending far into the 
years to come. 

* * « 


Most readers need no reminder that these 
are difficult times. In the magazine field 
the publisher encounters more than his share 
of troubles. It takes longer than it did be- 
fore the war to have copy set-up and printed, 
and since records arrive late for review we 
believe it best not to strive to get the maga- 
zine out before the middle of the month. The 
record manufacturers are having their share 
of troubles and often announced recordings 
are delayed for various reasons of which we 
are not made cognizant. Victor’s monthly 
releases are all bunched together and sent to 
reviewers at the end of the month, and many 
of the smaller companies deliver their re- 
view material around the same time. It is 
not desirable to evaluate recordings hastily, 
and certainly it is not possible to write a 
dozen reviews in a day, hence we like to take 
more than one day in our survey of new re- 
cordings. After this, it takes our printer 
several days to set copy which is ther. re- 
turned to us for correction and the make-up 
of the magazine. Several more days are 
needed for the printing. As a matter of fact, 
once copy gets into the printer’s hauds we 
can figure on ten to twelve days before the 
issue is out, This is not unusual in these. 
times in any print shop. So, the time ele- 
ment in publishing can be figured out and 
the reader can understand why the maga- 
zine is later than in former times. In the 
old days, we got our review copies from the 
companies ten days to two weeks prior to 
their release. Since the inception of this 
periodical, countless readers have written 
us that they would rather have the magazine 
at a later date with the month’s releases re- 


viewed than earlier without those reviews. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDING 


«end the 


Record Collector 





By A. C. Shaney 


Of the post-war improvements in sound 
reproduction, promised to the war-weary 
American public, the advancement of mag- 
netic tape recording is of the utmost im- 
portance in the field of musical entertain- 
ment. Just as television is being used in con- 
junction with radio, to broaden its entertain- 
ment values, so can the magnetic-tape ma- 
chine be used in conjunction with the phono- 
graph. It is not the writer’s intention to give 
anyone the impression, which many enthusi- 
asts of magnetic recording have expounded, 
that this new principle of reproduction will 
“knock the phonograph record business for a 
loop’. Rather, it is his aim to show how the 
two dove-tail each other, and can be made ad- 
vantageously to work for the greater enjoy- 
ment of music in the home. No sensible 
music lover will cease to buy worthwhile re- 
cordings after acquiring a magnetic-tape re- 
corder. But more on this later. 

In the recently developed magnetic-tape 
recorder, an amazing machine, it is possible 
to record and play back a half-hour program 
on a tape 4 inch wide, approximately 24 
thousands of an inch thick, and 1,250 feet 
long. All this is nicely held on a reel similar 
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to one that accommodates 400 feet of 8mm. 
movie film (7 inches in diameter and approxi- 
mately %% inch thick). 

The basic principle employed in this ma- 
chine is magnetism which dates back 4,000 
years B.C.! The special principle of magnetic 
recording itself dates, however, from 1898 
when the Swedish scientist Valdemar Poulsen 
built the first magnetic recording instrument. 
In its present form, magnetic tape is one of 
the few devices which unqualifiedly fall into 
the group whose rapid development and per- 
fection was a by-product of stepped-up war 
research and of information gained from cap- 
tured enemy equipment. (The Germans made 
major contributions to the art of recording on 
paper-coated magnetic tape.) 

Fundamentally, the basic principles of mag- 
netic tape are simple. Sound waves are con- 
verted to corresponding electrical energy by a 
microphone and then intensified through an 
amplifier. This electrical energy is then fed to 
a recording head which converts it to mag- 
netic fields of varying intensity and frequency. 
A magnetically coated tape is brought into 
close proximity of the recording head which 
magnetizes sections of tape with a magnetic 
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pattern similar to the original sound wave. 
During plavback, the magnetized tape is 
passed close to a pickup head (identical to the 
recording head which is usually employed for 
both functions). The magnetic flux on the 
tape passes through the pickup head and in- 
duces a minute electrical energy into its coil 
structure. This electrical energy is then again 
amplified (by the recording amplifier if de- 
sired) and subsequently fed into a loud speak- 
er where electrical energy is converted back 
into acoustical waves similar to those original- 
ly picked up by the microphone. (This simpli- 
fied explanation is technically correct buc not 
complete in detail). 

‘he mechanical problems of keeping the 
tape speed constant as well as the incorpora- 
tion of high speed rewind have already been 
adequately solved in a number of machines. 

A very casual knowledge of magnetic re- 
cording and playback principles enables seri- 
ous minded record collectors immediately to 
sense some of its profound advantages over 
the more conventional home recording and 
playback systems. For example, the trouble- 
some problems of needles; the necessity for 
changing, needle wear, record wear, needle 
tracking, needle chatter, needle scratch, needle 
frequency distortion, and all of the complex 
problems associated with the conversion of 
mechanical motion to electrical energy, all of 
these, and more too, are completely eliminated 
with the one simple principle of Poulsen’s ap- 
plied magnetism. 


An Adjunct 


As I said above, it is not my intention to 
give the impression that this new principle 
will destroy the phonograph record industry. 
However, I firmly believe that a magnetic re- 
cording machine is a necessary adjunct, even a 
“must,” to every serious minded record col- 
lector for the following ten reasons: 


1. No disc record, no maiter what it is made 
of ,or how carefully it is handled will continue 
over a long period of time to give the same 
kind of performance as it did when it was 
first played. Every record wears with each 
playing. Both the increase in scratch and 
the loss of high frequencies are proportional 
to the number of plays. The average good 
record is unbearable to most critical listeners 
after a hundred plays on better than average 
playback equipment. Magnetic tape records 


have not shown a noticeable increase in sur- 
face noise or loss of high or low frequencies 
after 1,000 plays! 


2. Everything that can be recorded on high- 
grade disc records can be carried over to mag- 
netic tape. (This is, of course, contingent on 
the function of tape speed, gap size—i.e. in 
the playback head, and particle size of the 
magnetic coating.) Specifically this means 
that both the dynamic range and the fre- 
quency range of good commercial discs can be 
equalled (and in some semi-professional ma- 
chines actually surpassed) on magnetic-tape 
recording and playback units. 


3. Magnetic-tape records are far more per- 
manent and far less fragile than commercial 
discs. Tape is not subject to warpage, break- 
age, scratches, chipping or the plague of ec- 
centric-centered holes. Of course, paper- 
coated magnetic tape will tear (it takes a five 
to six pound pull to do it!). But it can be 
spliced in less than five seconds with ordinary 
Scotch tape and a pair of scissors—and you 
cannot hear the splice as it passes through the 
pickup head! In this respect it is far bétter 
than splicing sound tracks on films which re- 
quires a special treatment to silence the 
splice. 


4. Magnetic tape records provide unlimited 
playback facilities without deterioration of 
valuable disc records. Records that are val- 
ued can be copied on tape which can in turn 
be played hundreds of times without touch- 
ing the original discs. 


5. For the first time, record collectors can ac- 
tually engage in the art of “programming”. 
Complete symphonies can be heard without 
any breaks or pauses, such as we have during 
record changing or “‘turn-over” operations. 
Programs may be complied from various 
kinds and types of music to provide any kind 
of programming effect. (A special semi-pro- 
fessional machine to provide mixing, fading, 
and dubbing facilities will shortly be pub- 
licly announced.) 


6. Also, for the first time, record enthusiasts 
may indulge in what was heretofore exclu- 
sively reserved for commercial and motion- 
picture technique—corrective re-recording 
which is a process of re-recording an already 
recorded program and simultaneously apply- 
ing frequency and amplitude correction— 
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such as accentuating high frequencies, or 
eliminating low frequencies, or vice versa; or 
again making soft passages louder or still 
softer, or controlling loud passages. Special 
re-recording technique may also be employed 
to provide noise suppression while copying 
from a particular “‘scratchy”’ record. 


7. Musical enhancement, in all its phases, 
formerly confined to advanced sound labora- 
tories only, may also be applied. For ex- 
ample, controlled compression may be em- 
ployed during recording and complementary 
expansion during playback so as to recreate a 
better semblance of the original dynamic 
range of live programs. 


8. Narration may be added before, after, or 
during any program to catalogue, identify or 
explain special passages or unusual points of 
interest in a valuable collectors’ item for edu- 
cational or other purposes. Passages, solos or 
sections may be repeated during a continu- 
ous program. 


9. The exceptional compactness of a mag- 
netic tape recorded material is an attractive 
point for consideration of apartment dwell- 
ers. Standard 10-inch commercial discs, in 
their usual albums, take up more than three 
times the cubic space of magnetic tape rec- 
ords of equivalent playing time. An idea of 
space requirements may be obtained from 
the fact that a commercially available mag- 
netic tape recorder complete with cabinet to 
store 200 tape records for 100 hours of play- 
ing time measures approximately 44 inches 
tall, 19 inches wide, and 15 inches deep. Such 
a cabinet contains two regular drawers for 
storage of indexing sheets, a cueing device, 
and notebook as well as a splicing kit and 
some cleaning and oilitg accessories. 


10. Last, but by ne means least, ‘he musical 
enthusiast has the opportunity of recording 
favorite radio programs in a far more practi- 
cal and less costly manner than on the. pres- 
ent ascetate discs used for this sort of thing. 
It is not implied that music lovers will build 
exclusive radio program record libraries (the 
writer has recorded over a quarter million 
feet of magnetic tape about half of which is 
copied records and the balance a mixture of 
children’s first words and clever sayings, the 
wife’s musical lessons, speech improvement 
exercises, birthday party chatter, some out- 
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standing radio musical programs, prize fights, 
one presidential speech, a few unusual radio 
plays, Town Hall Meetings, some funny radio 
gagsters, and special tricks with tape includ- 
ing studies of reversed sound, speech, and 
music, as well as interwoven and scrambled 
speech). 

One really nice thing about the whole proc- 
ess is that you can easily erase any program 
and reuse the tape to record anything else. 
This process can be carried on indefinitely. 
Further, from an economy viewpoint the 
process is unusually attractive for no tape is 
ever wasted. Cut-out sections may be re- 
spliced and erased and reused in one simple 
operation. 

In order to clear any prevailing misconcep- 
tions about the process, the following facts 
should be kept in mind: 


1. Under ordinary conditions of storage, re- 
corded tape should last indefinitely. 


2. The magnetic coating on the tape will not 
rust when stored in damp climates. 


3. The magnetic properties of the tape will 
not be effected by dropping a reel (reels were 
dropped 20 feet without damage to the tape 
—the reels did bend out of line but were 
easily straightened). 


4. An appreciable amount of magnetic en- 
ergy in actual contact with the tape is re- 
quired to erase,any program material. Bring- 
ing magnetizable material in close proximity 
of the recorded tape will not effect it. 


5. Experimental magnetic-coated plastic tape 
has been played back hundreds of thousands 
of times with only a 50 per cent loss in vol- 
ume* and such a loss can be regained by 
readjustment of the volume control. 


6. Erasing of used tape is complete, in a prop- 
erly designed and operated machine. 


7. The magnetic interaction between one lay- 
er of recorded material and its adjacent lay- 
ers is negligible. 


8. The metal reels on which the tape is nor- 
mally wound has no affect on the program 
material. 


9. The recorded reels may be stored in or- 
dinary cardboard containers. 


*See—Camras, Marvin: ‘Magnetic Sound for Motion 
Pictures”, Journal of the Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers (Jan. 1947), p. 14. 











10. The overall quality obtained is a func- 
tion of the quality of the recording amplifier, 
the playback amplifier and the loudspeaker. 
Those having superior reproduction (so- 
called high-fidelity) will naturally get better 
results than those having ordinary commer- 
cial phonographic equipment. 


The magnetic tape recorder may be con- 
nected to anv radio for pickup of radio pro- 


grams and may also playback through the 





radio or other special amplifying equipment 
the user may have. That is why I believe 
that the magnetic recording machine is a 
necessary adjunct to the record collector. 
(The writer will be pleased to answer ques- 
tions from readers if addressed care of this 
magazine. To insure speedy replies, please 


include a postage prepaid and self-addressed 
envelope) 
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By Neville d’Esterre 


The war buried Neville d’Esterre in the 
country, where—as he says—at a late period 
he turned to farming for himself and the 
Government. There was little time for music 
and the many concerts of his pre-war life in 
London were only memories. But in his spare 
moments when fatigue was not too great he 
turned, as many of us did in the war years, 
to radio or more often to his records. The 
present rambling article, Mr. d’Esterre tells us, 


was something he more or less had to write as ° 


the result of a radio broadcast. In tt he re- 
counts some early experiences with different 
works of music and tells us of performances 
that have lived in his memory. ‘‘It ts a pity,” 
the author says, “‘that the gramophone could 
not have perpetuated some of the performances 
of which I speak, so that those who read these 
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lines could substantiate the memories of an 
old-timer.” —Editor. 


*x** * 


One evening, in the darkest period of the 
war, John Ireland came, as the saying is, on 
the air. He came, not to make music, but 
to talk about it. The name of John Ireland 
commands respect in the world of music. He 
is one of the few contemporary composers 
whose music exhibits the two major virtues 
of vitality and originality. Whether or no 
his style of self-expression evokes our sym- 
pathies, we have to concede to him the dis- 
tinction of being a musician of the first order. 
It is more than likely that most of those who 
heard him speak that evening were not 
aware of this; but the small residue was 
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fully conscious of it, and willing, therefore, 
to listen with critical attentiveness to what- 
ever Mr. Ireland might have to say. 

The subject he had chosen for his dis- 
course was one which could hardly fail to 
awaken the vivid interest of the musically 
minded. It was the outstanding musical ex- 
periences of his earlier years. For us, who 
were in a sense kindred spirits, no better sub- 
ject could have been chosen to expel our 
present discontents, and to link us with the 
recollection of great events in our own indi- 
vidual lives. It is useful to remind the 
modern citizen, now and again, that he is a 
man as well as a piston rod or a gudgeon 
pin. The products of art may not be the 
bread of life, but for such of us as have the 
comprehension of them, they serve a pur- 
pose, the value of which is hardly question- 
able: they give to our lives a mightly en- 
largement; they stimulate in us the vital 
processes of thought. Even for those people 
who are blind and deaf to their essential 
values, they provide that background of 
“sweetness and light’? without which the 
whole world would be little better than an 
extended Belsen or Dachau. 


Three Experiences 


Mr. Ireland told us of three experiences in 
his musical life, which stood out in his recol- 
lection above all the others. These were the 
first performances in England of three works: 
the Pathetic Symphony of Tchaikovsky, the 
Clarinet Quintet of Brahms, and Le Sacré du 
Printemps of Stravinsky. The symphony 
and the quintet were first heard in England 
about fifty years ago; Le Sacré about twenty 
years later. 

Speaking for myself, I am able to enter 
fully into Mr. Ireland’s feelings about the 
Tchaikovsky symphony. My first introduc- 
tion to it was in 1903, and it was probably 
better handled by Henry Wood and the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra in that year than by 
August Manns and the Crystal Palace Or- 
chestra some nine years earlier. (Manns was 
nicknamed ‘‘the ‘bus conductor” by Hans 
von Biilow because he was ‘‘always behind”). 
The Pathetic scored, I imagine, a greater vic- 
tory over me than formerly over Mr. Ire- 
land; the reason that Mr. Ireland, a trained 
musician, could judge the work comparative- 
ly and I, an untrained one, could not. At 
that time, indeed, it seemed to me that music 
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contained nothing comparable for power 
with the Pathetic Symphony. Subsequent ex- 
perience has, confessedly, reduced that lav- 
ish estimate to drab sobriety. The final ut- 
terance of the neurotic Russian does not 
stand where it did. But the overwhelming 
excitement of the first encounter can never 
be forgotten; it is remembered with grati- 
tude as well as satisfaction. There are many 
in the world of music who will echo these 
words; and surely there is some value above 
the mean average of artistic virtue, in a work 
so tremendously stirring at its first impact! 

The Clarinet Quintet is another story. It 
is as remote in form and sense from the 
Tchaikovsky symphony as the landscape of 
the English Cotswolds from that of the Grand 
Canon of Arizona. Being, as I say, not a 
trained musician, I was not the least bit 
thrilled by the Brahms quintet when I heard 
it for the first time. But all the same, I was 
most decidedly satisfied. The Cotswold 
scenery does not abound in excitement, but 
it is most intensely satisfying, and there are 
few normally sensitive human beings who 
would not rather live in Northleach or Chip- 
ping Camden than amid the awe-inspiring 
magnificence of the Colorado Valley. So it 
is that most of us, in the long run, prefer 
Jane Austen to Dostoievsky, and find a 
solace in Velasquez and Vermeer which is 
quite wanting in Verestchangin. 


The Brahms Quintet 


The Clarinet Quintet has become, for’me, 
what it has doubtless become for Mr. Ire- 
land: one of the few perfect things in 
music, precluding criticism by being, as it 
were, the essence of pure simplicity. It is 
entirely free from all posturing and affecta- 
tion and striving after effect; there is not a 
forced phrase in it from the first bar to the 
last. One casts aside 4 momentary thought 
of ‘‘Holy Johannes’, as indeed, in thinking 
of the quintet one’s mind is disburdened of 
all the grandly mannered utterances of the 
coiner of that spiteful agnomen—the great 
man who stooped so often to such despicable 
littleness. Each of us has a kind of strong 
room in his being where he keeps those works 
of art which are most specially prized, and 
only to be heard with content when every 
circumstance is propitious. And there for 
one of us, (who, like most other people, can 
only speak for himself), dwells that Brahms 
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quintet in the company of. the string quintets 
of Mozart, the string quintet and the octet 
of Schubert, seven or eight of Beethoven’s 
string quartets and a few other works of 
pure music—chamber music in every case— 
which have to be known very intimately to 
be appreciated in full. 

Thus far we keep step with Mr. Ireland. 
But when he comes fo Le Sacré his road ceases 
to be ours. Of course the introduction to 
Le Sacré is all of a masterpiece; there be- 
yond question is the touch of true genius. 
The rest of the work has not that superlative 
merit, it is just—well, it is just Stravinsky. 
The opening takes rank with the opening of 
Tristian Act III. The rest of the work serves 
its purpose, and must be left at that. Its 
purpose, like that of L’Oiseau de Feu, is not 
that of the concert room. ~ 


Another Experience 


About a year after the red letter day when 
the Pathetic Symphony had its first English 
performance, a boy of thirteen was taken by 
a musical critic to Drury Lane Theatre, in 
London, that perennial home of melodrama 
and pantomime. He arrived at the theatre 
at the early hour of 7 p.m. and found him- 
self engulfed at once in a surge of music of 
unsuspected and incredible magnificence: 
music that seemed to be literally eternal, 
having obviously had no beginning short of 
the creation of the cosmos, and being des- 
tined, as it seemed, to continue beyond any 
conceivable computation of time. Such was 
the immediate impression. 

When, however, the first inrush of wonder 
had found its level, ocher things became ap- 
parent. There was a gentleman—recogni- 
ably Signor Mancinelli—waving a stick, and 
there was a large concourse of men, down in 
a sunken well, industriously producing all 
this magical noise with musical instruments 
of familiar aspect. Also there were two other 
people, a portly gentleman and a buxom 
lady, singing away in a pasteboard ‘‘in- 
terior’ in conformity with Signor Mancinel- 
lis manual Reason prevailed 
over emotion, and brought me to my senses. 


directions. 


Manifestly this was something governed by 
our ordinary human limitations: 


something, 
in fact, which one man had invented in silence 
for other people to perform with all this glow- 
ing flood of lovely sound—sound that seemed, 
miraculously, to be the very expression of 








living nature! 

Now let the jaded opera-goer prepare his 
best satirical (or satyrical) grin. The work 
was our old friend Die Walkuere, and the 
neophyte was deposited in the theatre in the 
middle of Act 1. That was all. Act 1 had 
to be followed by Act II, and Act II was 
mostly disillusionment, not to be dispelled 
entirely even by the magnificent voice and 
vocal art of David Bispham. Act II was 
thrilling enough but in a worldly rather than 
magical way. Here was music that surely 
gripped the imagination, but here also were 
histrionic effects, not so very different from 
the spectacular displays witnessed under the 
same roof in Puss in Boots and Robinson 
Crusoe. A magic lantern projected the Val- 
kyries and their mounts jerkily across a 
gauze flecked sky at the beginning of the 
act, and a (luckily) smokeless bonfire of il- 
luminated tissue paper provided the valedic- 
tory excitement. 


A Memorable Occasion 


Still, that episode stands out in memory 
as the occasion that impelled me in the direc- 
tion of the love and understanding of music. 
It had to be something, and it happened to 
be that. Not Tchaikovsky or Brahms, but 
Wagner. Yet afterwards, for a number of 
years, Wagner failed to confirm the original 
triumph, and Walkuere Act I remained 
unique. The rest of Wagner, heard chiefly 
in fragments at concerts, beckoned in vain. 
Appreciation came quite suddenly about ten 
years later by the way of the Siegfried Idyll, 
most exquisitely played with Richter con- 
ducting. Thenceforward there was clarity 
instead of confusion, as if at last the secret 
of a foreign idiom had been comprehended. 
And so there followed the all too familair 
phases: the rapturous worship, the inevitable 
contempt born of familiarity, the final self- 
questioning and consequent explanation of 
the change of heart. The explanation is that 
Wagner’s music is, on the whole, not at all 
deep or abstruse; but it is immensely ef- 
fective in a dramatic way, “clever” beyond 
compare, and, nearly all of it, rather super- 
ficial. Most of us went wrong about Wagner 
in those days through trying to fathom pro- 
fundities which were not there. We ap- 
proached his works as difficult music, and 
that is exactly what they are not. 

Since those far off days a few great happen- 
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ings have come into my musical experience. 
I had, as a matter of course, the experience 
of nearly everybody on hearing Beethoven's 
fifth and ninth symphonies for the first 
time; but the work which brought the true 
greatness of Beethoven home to me was 
neither of these—it was the Coriolan Over- 
ture. Even more vivid in my recollection 
is my first introduction to Mozart’s E flat 
symphony (No. 39). Until I heard that 
work, (at a Promenade Concert in London, 
under Henry Wood), Mozart was nothing 
much more than a name to me,—the name 
of an angelic boy, who “‘lisped in numbers” 
most divinely, but passed away before he 
came to maturity. The opening ‘‘allegro”’ 
of the E flat symphony told me a very dif- 
ferent story, and one which I have never for- 
gotten. Later on came a great performance 
of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, once more 
opening up new and unsuspected vistas of 
glory. These were the memorable landfalls 
on my voyage; and each landfall was the 
first sight of a mighty continent. 

Since revelations are my quest, I may men- 
tion a few others briefly. Pachmann in a 
long program of Chopin, which began with 
the Fantasia and ended with the Scherzo in B 


flat minor. That was about forty years ago, 


and cured me of my earlier Wagnerite preju- 
dice against ‘“‘the ladies’ Chopin’. Ysaye 
and Pugno in the whole series of Beethoven’s 
violin sonatas—a great adventure on terri- 
tory hitherto unexplored. The Diabelli Vari- 
ations played by Backhaus. Kreisler in 
Bach’s E major Violin Concerto. Rosenthal 
in Schumann’s C major Fantasie. Each of 
these events was the foundation of a new 
understanding; from each developed a widen- 
ing of comprehension. Sometimes it was the 
performer’s complete grasp of a whole com- 
position that wrought the change; sometimes 
it was the turn of a single phrase here and 
there—that was so in the case of Kreisler and 
the Bach concerto. You may hear a work of 


music a hundred times, and yet never grasp 
the truth of it, until somebody plays it to 
you, who has worked backwards from the 
bare notation to the very soul of the com- 
poser. 

Of modern music I have little to say in this 
connection. If, in general, it has failed to en- 
rich my existence with glowing revelations of 
wisdom and beauty, this is not for want of 
assidious attention on my part. I do not find 
myself baffled by very much of it. Sometimes 
I wish I did. 





Editorial Notes 
(Continued from page 2) 





The interest in tape recording has grown 
considerably in the last year. The advent of 
the Brush Tape Recorder has stimulated this 
interest. Several new tape recorders are 
about to be released on the market, permitt- 
ing a wider frequency range than the Brush 
machine. The latter, which is said to record 
5,000 c.p.s., in its reproduction does not sug- 
gest its iull range, and its tape recordings 
heard on better equipment are much less 
impressive than disc recordings since the 
latter have a far wider frequency range and 
are more brilliant in performance. 

Many readers have asked us for a true 
story on tape recording, but until recently 
it was not possible to get the true facts. [| hat 
the tape recorder will be a definite adjunct 
to the phonograjh of a record colle. tor, iteie 
would seem to be no question of a doubt. 
And now that wider-ranged machines are 
about to be marketed, we thought it advis- 
able to get a story on tape recording for our 
readers and accordingly we asked Mr. A. C. 
Shaney, Chief Engineer of the Amplifier 
Corporation of America who is at present 
writing a technical book on tape recording 
and recorders, to write this story which is 
published in this issue. 
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Orchestra 





BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F 
major; played by the Boyd Neel Orches- 
tra. Decca set EDA-27 (automatic), price 
$5.00. 


AThe four soloists are George Eskdale 
(trumpet), Arthur Cleghorn (flute) Frederick 
Grinke (violin), and Evelyn Rothwell (oboe). 
Two of these, Mr. Eskdale and Miss Roth- 
well, were members of Adolf Busch’s en- 
semble. The solo playing is clearly and 
brightly etched and thé character of the re- 
production is good, but the score does not ask 
for the extended frequencies of Decca’s 
FFRR. Mr. Neel’s direction is that of an 
earnest and sincere musician and his per- 
formance is in many ways an admirable one. 
But comparing it with the one by the Busch 
Chamber Players, I find more subtlety of line 
in the latter and a greater intimacy and 
charm in the older recording. The un- 
named pianist in the present set plays too 
rigidly and loudly, Serkin in the Busch set is 
more expressive and far less aggressive. It is 
a pity that Mr. Neel did not include a harpsi- 
chord in his ensemble and thus give us an op- 
portunity to evaluate a performance in the 
true Bachian tradition. While the harpsi- 
chord was rightfully considered the backbone 
of the 18th-century orchestra, the piano can 
never function in a similar manner unless it is 
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deftly modulated as Serkin did in the Busch 
set, and even then it does not blend as ideal- 
ly with the strings as the older instrument 
does. As matters go, Mr. Neel stands a close 
second to Mr. Busch. I prefer his perfor- 
mance to the recent Koussevitzky one be- 
cause, for one thing, his trumpet player uses 
the right instrument which has a clearer and 
brighter tone than the instrument used by 
Voisin of the Boston Symphony, and for an- 
other thing Mr. Neel does not indulge in the 
retards and other excesses of Koussevitzky. 


—P.H.R. 


BACH (trans. Stokowski): Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; played by Leopold 
Stokowski and his Orchestra. Victor disc 
11-9653, price $1.00. 


-GOULD: Minstrel Show; played by the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitripoulos. Victor 
disc 11-9654, price $1.00. 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 9 (Carnt- 
val at Pesth); played by the Boston ‘“‘Pops” 
Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor disc 11-9652, price $1.00. 


Al have grouped these three records to- 
gether because of their fine reproductive qual- 
ities. Here, we have three discs recorded in 
three different places, yet the consistency in 
and similarity of the recording quality at- 
tained by the Victor engineers is worth not- 
ing. There is the same spaciousness in 
sound, the same clarity of detail and the 


il 





same character of realism which in no way 
seems to ask for a more extended frequency 
range—indeed, the brightness of tone, the in- 
strumental timbre and the balance and blend 
of the orchestra seems completely right. 


The orchestra that Stokowski conducts is 
one, we are told, assembled in New York from 
the best players available. Once again, the 
conductor shows his skill at handling a new 
ensemble and making them sound as though 
they had played together for a long time. 
This is the third recording of the Toccata and 
Fugue that Stokowski has made for Victor. 
For clarity of detail it is far and the best. 
Obviously the present orchestra is not as 
large a one as the Philadelphia Orchestra, for 
the last recording with that organization 
(Victor disc 8697) has a fuller and more 
opaque tonal quality. But the present en- 
semble permits the conductor to get clearer 
and more incisive results with the Fugue—- 
in the Toccata he indulges in all the swellings 
and rhapsodic effects of old. Whether one 
agress with Stokowski’s transcriptions of 
Bach or not, | think the effectiveness of his 
arrangement of this work can hardly be re- 
futed. 


Mitropoulos’ debut on Victor records is far 
from an. auspicous one; Morton Gould’s 
Minstrel Show is of no great merit although 
it is skillfully orchestrated. Its opening and 
closing sections are cleverly descriptive and 
far more imaginative than its undistin- 
guished, sentimental middle part. It is the 
zestful performance of Mitropolous and the 
recording of the Minneapolis Orchestra which 
claimed my admiration; for the first time on 
records the conductor and his orchestra are 
given first-rate representation. 


Liszt’s Carnival at Pesth makes a good or- 
chestral piece, it has the true festive touch, 
and recalls in spirit Dvorak’s Carnival Over- 
ture. This particular Rhapsody for some 
reason seems less ostentacious than so many 
of the others and far less disjointed. Fiedler 
gives it a forthright and exhilarating per- 
formance. P.H.R. 


BEECHAM FAVORITES: Prince Igor- 
Overture (Borodin-Glazounoff) (3 sides); 
The Trojans—Royal Hunt and Storm (Ber- 
lioz) (2 sides); and Trojan March from 
The Trojans (1 side); played by the Lon- 


don Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 





Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor set M or 

DM-1141, three discs, price $3.85. 
ABeecham, an English friend of ours who 
visited us this past month says, gave a radio 
performance this past year of Berlioz’s com- 
plete The Trojans in two broadcasts. English 
wireless listeners certainly were given a great 
treat which many listeners in America would 
be envious of. The recordings here from The 
Trojans were not a result of that broadcast, 
for they were made in the fall of 1945 and is- 
sued in November and December of that 
year by H.M.V. Of the reproductive qual- 
ity, we can do no better than quote our good 
friend, W. R. Anderson, who wrote thusly of 
the Borodin overture in The Gramophone: 
“Stirring music, remarkably well kept in 
focus and built-up power, in the best fashion 
of British clarity: always a good quality 
where Beecham’s records are concerned”. 
The recording has much the same fine qual- 
ities of Victor’s orchestra work and more than 
suggests a cooperative spirit between Ameri- 
can and English engineers. Borodin’s over- 
ture, based on excerpts from the opera, 
was put together by Glazounoff after the 
composer’s death. It is well devised and 
holds interest in the concert hall as well as 
the opera house. It is indeed stirring music 
and one welcomes Beecham’s brilliant and 
polished performance. The Berlioz music, 
which the late Sir Hamilton Harty recorded 
many years ago, is also most welcome in 
these new and better reproductions. The 
Royal Hunt and Storm is an intermezzo from 
Act III, representing Aeneas and Dido on 
the chase <A tempest arises and they seek 
shelter in a grotto. Here, as Anderson has 
said, ‘is Berlioz the perfected romantic, yet 
using his classical mind upon a ‘symphonic 
intermezzo’”’, creating atmospheric music 
which is in its way a wholly delightful little 
The Trojan March in the Tri 
umphant Mood, to give it its complete title, 
comes from the first act of the opera. The 
present version is a concert one made by the 
composer; “it begins with a 
hidden band, plus a chorus”, and builds up 
more gradually as the Trojans lead in the fa- 
mous wooden horse which the retiring Greeks 
left behind. The alarmed Trojan people, 
against the advice of the priest Laokoon bear 
the horse in triumph through the streets to 
the temple, blind to their impending doom. 
The concert version of the March, brilliantly 


tone poem. 


in the opera 
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scored is an impressive and bravura piece. 
Needless to say, Beecham gives notable per- 
formances of these Berlioz excerpts. 


—P.H.R. 


GLAZOUNOFF: Music from the Ballet Ray- 
monda, Op. 57; played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor set M or DM-1133, four 
discs, price $4.85. 


ARaymonda is one of those long ballets for 
which the Russians before and around the 
turn of the century seemed to have had a 
fondness. It was commissioned for the Im- 
perial Theatre at St. Petersburg, and first 
performed there in 1898. Today, the score 
seems dated, for this is definitely old- 
fashioned conventional ballet music. But 
there was a time when it was regarded as 
“energetic and highly colored” music, and 
one of the most popular works of its com- 
poser. There are some charming move- 
ments, which taken apart from the score 
have their appeal—notably the Valse fantas- 
tique, the Grand Adagio and perhaps the 
oriental dances. But harmonically the music 
does not vary enough—in my estimation— 
to hold the interest for eight sides, and the 
dance patterns are not unusual. The work 
belongs in the theater, where the dancing 
would add to the enjoyment of the music. 
However, the recording should serve a good 
purpose with dancers, and it will unques- 
tionably appeal to those who find sustaining 
interest in similar works like Tchaikovsky's 
The Sleeping Beauty. And since this score 
has an edge on the latter work, maybe there 
is more to be said in its favor than I find. 

Fiedler gives a wholly commendable per- 
formance, but I—for one—would have liked 
it better had his eight sides been given over 
to a symphony by Glazounoff. —P.H.R. 


DUKAS: The Sorcerer's Apprentice; played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia disc 
12584-D, price $1.00. 


Alt must be said at the outset that Colum- 
bia has recorded the Philadelphia Orchestra 
brilliantly and that the tonal texture has 
quite enough brightness and semblance of so- 
called high fidelity to satisfy. Comparing 
this recording with the Decca set made by 
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An important announcement of L’Oiseau- 
Lyre recordings: 





The Complete 
MUSICAL OFFERING 
of J. S. Bach 


orchestrated by Fernand Oubradous 
and performed by Ensemble orches- 
tral de ’Oiseau-Lyre. 


OL 130/5 612’ — 12 sides $13.65* 











COUPERIN LE GRAND 

Le Parnasse ou L’Apotheose de Corelli 
Two violins, ’cello and harpsichord 
OL 57/8 112” & 1 10” —- 4 sides 


HAYDN, F.J. 

Concertante Symphony 

Violin: R. Charmy ‘cello: A. Navarra 
Oboe: M. Morel Bassoon: F. Oubradous 
Symphony Orchestra cond. by Charles Munch 
OL 83/5 3 12” 6 sides $7.35* 


MOZART, W.A. 

Cassation No. 2 in B flat major, K. 99 
Ensemble Orchestra de I’Oiseau-Lyre 
Conductor: Fernand Oubradous 

OL 124/5 2 12’ — 4 sides 


Serenade No. 12 in C minor, K. 388 
Ensemble Orchestra de |’Oiseau-Lyre 
Conductor: Fernand Oubradous 

OL 128/9 2 12” —4 sides 


RAMEAU, J. Ph. 

Les Paladins. Ballet Music, first suite 
Ensemble Orchestra de I’Oiseau-Lyre 
Conductor: Roger Desormiere 

OL 139/40 2 10’’ — 4 sides 


TELEMAN 
Trio-Sonata 
Flute: Marcel Moyse ’cello: Blanche Honeg- 


$4.73* 





$5.25* 


$5.25* 


$4.20* 


ger Piano: Louis Moyse 
OL 20 1 10’ — 2 sides $1.58* 


TURINA 

Ritmos (Fantasia coreagrafica for piano) 
Piano: Louise Gargurevich 

OL 107/8 2 12’ — 3 sides $5.25* 
(4th side: Meditation sur un motif de Debussy 
— Kodaly 


WEBER, C.M. 

Andante and Rondo Hongrois 

Bassoon: F. Oubradous 

Orchestra of the Societe des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire 

Conductor: Roger Desormiere 
OL 14 1 12” — 2 sides $2.10* 
*Above records are in manual sequence only. 
Prices include 5% tax. 


TYLER’S GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
845 Peachtree St., N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 








Jorda, I find the quality of recording exceed- 
ingly good, the orchestral playing more im- 
pressive than that of the National Sym- 
phony. Jorda took three sides to Ormandy’s 
two, yet the difference in speed of the per- 
formance is negligible. The work is official- 
ly timed at 12 minutes, Ormandy runs close 
to 11 minutes while Jorda exceeds the official 
timing with a few seconds. Toscanini many 
years ago recorded this work on two sides at 
a quicker pace than Ormandy. To me, he 
missed much of the piquancy of the score, 
the playing was too quick, too rhythmically 
precise. The French conductor, Gaubert, 
came nearer to the ideal interpretation in his 
version which was far less imposing as a re- 
cording—but Gaubert had a better sense of 
fantasy and the right touch of humor. Jorda 
comes closer to Gaubert than any I have 
heard. Stokowski has not been discussed be- 
cause his treatment of the score superimposes 
his personality over that of the composer— 
although the element of fantasy was freely 
outlined by the conductor. Ormandy's treat- 
ment lies between Gaubert and Toscanini, 
the interpretation is not without wit but that 
quality remains somewhat elusive in the rhy- 
thmical precision. The performance has the 
characteristics of a virtuoso stunt for an or- 
chestra, and while it may be said all this be- 
gan with the composer I still think the music 
profits by less pronounced disciplinary direc- 
tion. But for virtuoso orchestral play- 
ing, this disc has its place. And since the 
performance is one-fifth the price of the 
Jorda one, it has an important point in its 


favor. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony in D major, K. 133; 
played by the Vox Chamber Orchestra di- 
rection of Edward Fendler. Vox set 171 
(automatic), two discs, price $4.75. 


AOnly a short time before the young Mozart 
wrote this symphony he had visited Vienna 
seen Gluck and heard his Alceste. Returning 
to Salzburg, he thought about Gluck’s style, 
the scholaticism of the old masters, and the 
Italian frivolity of the day. Some of the 
latter was to stay with him but it was to be 
refined and polished as a result of his study of 
German counterpoint. But though it was to 
be long years before he made great use of 
counterpoint, one feels that it must have in- 
fluenced and broadened his style. Here, we 
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‘ will become an equally popular one. 


find no little skill in his use of instruments— 
Fendler has pointed out that the scoring of 
the Andante, which differs from the other 
three movements, aims for a tone coloring 
previously unknown. In the main the work 
is scored for two oboes, two horns, two trum- 
pets, and the usual strings, but in the slow 
movement the young composer (he was six- 
teen) scores for strings and flute alone, and 
places mutes on the first and second violins. 
This is a delightful movement, naively song- 
ful, completely charming, and suggestive of 
an old world courtesy. The Italian spirit is 
in the gay, rhythmically buoyant and deftly 
pointed phrases of the first movement, which 
opens with a few mandatory chords to bid 
the audience to be heedful. The buoyancy 
of this movement is carried over to the An- 
dante, for all is lighthearted in this little 
work. The Minuet, while not momentous, 
has charm and grace, and the finale is Hay- 
dnesque in spirit with the strings bustling in 
their momentum while the winds point up 
the rhythmic pattern. 

Fendler once again shows his deft hand at 
playing orchestral music of an earlier day. 
The performance is wholly sympathetic and 
alert, with some fine pointing of detail and a 
judicious handling of dynamics. The record- 
ing, on vinylite, while good might have 
profitted with more spaciousness of sound, 
yet there is much to say in favor of its inti- 
macy of mood. —P.H.R. 


STRAUSS- Johann, Jr. (trans. Stokowski): 
Die Fledermaus—Waltzer; played by the 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. ° Victor 
10-inch disc 10-1310, price 75c. 


APerhaps the Viennese would say the true 
spirit of these waltzes was missing, yet I 
have met folks from Vienna who admired 
Stokowski’s shortened versions of the Blue 
Danube and Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
contending that he gave them luscious ut- 
terance. If statistics on records could be 
checked, we would probably find that Sto- 
kowski’s version of the Blue Danube has out- 
sold all others, and one suspects this disc 
Some 
may disagree with the ‘lurid touches” of 
Stokowski, but the luscious sound he brings 
to the music is not remiss—I’ve heard it 
played in a similar manner in both Austria 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE 


To lovers of ereat music 


from CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 





Concert Hall Society presents the new album series 
of original American recordings in LIMITED EDITIONS 
of masterpieces by contemporary and classic composers, 
music that is not available on records anywhere else. 
Incomparable high-fidelity Vinylite discs 
produced directly from gold sputtered masters . . . 
at a cost just a few cents more than 


ordinary mass-produced Vinylite recordings. 


Only 3000 subscribers in all the world will be able to own these records 


E ARE NOT GOING TO ask you to buy any- 
VG thing, nor subscribe to anything. We simply 
want the chance to place before you the exciting 
story of something new in the high-fidelity recording 
of great music. It is a story that cannor be told in this 
brief space. It requires 32 pages of a handsomely printed 
brochure to tell it even in condensed form. 
All we want you to do now is merely to send for that 
brochure today. The brochure is free ... but there is 
one obligation: te read it through. 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY LIMITED RECORD- 
INGS are distinguished for many things, but primarily 
for the listening pleasure built into each disc . . . such 
realism of living tone as has never before been possible 
in records offered to the public at any price. Only in 
scientific laboratories have men had the thrill of hearing 
such life-like recordings of fine music. 

Below you will find listed the 15 albums to be re- 
leased in the new series. These are the compositions of 
the great masters of today and yesterday . . . Schubert, 
Haydn, Ravel, Stravinsky, Dvorak, Scarlatti, Milbeud, 
Respighi, Barber, Weill, Hindemith, and others. 


A LIMITED EDITION: Just as an artist limits the 
impressions made from a fine etching to preserve all the 
nuances of line and the delicacy of shading, so CON- 
CERT HALL SOCIETY limits its edition to preserve 
every subtlety of tone and phrasing for the enjoyment 
of the listener. 


AN ORNAMENT IN YOUR COLLECTION: The 
records are beautifully packaged in luxurious, Vinylite- 
coated, leatherette albums. Each album will bear your 
identifying subscription number ... the hallmark of 
membership in the world’s most exclusive recording 
society. 


YOU CAN RESERVE A SUBSCRIPTION: If you 
will send for the brochure, we will hold one of the 1253 
remaining subscriptions open for you until you've had 
a chance to learn all the details and decide whether 
you wish to become a subscriber. We can obviously 
do this only for the first 1253 music lovers who send in 
their requests. We suggest, therefore, that you fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us at once. You take 
no risk. 
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Whitman. 


Piano. 


THE 1947-48 CONCERT work. 
SERIES OF FINE 
RECORDINGS 
1. Barber: Cello Sonata. 


2. Hindemith. String Quartet No. 4. Major. 


3. Schubert: Piano Sonata 
Major; Allegretto in C Minor. 


Orchestra. 


and Piano. 


4. Revel: Sonata for Violin and 14, Cosperin: Suite du Sixieme 


Cello. Ordre. 


5. Scarlatti: Sonatas for Harpsi- 1 
chord. Minor. 








Stravinsky: Three Pieces for String 
Quartet, Coricertino for String Quar- 


J // { rv) tet. 
} to ; 
y yo \y ne 7. Weill: Songs to Poems of Walt 
A, | 
S 8. Haydn: Sonata for Flute and 


9. American Composers at the Piane: 
5 composer-pianists play their own 


10. Janacek: Concertino for Piano, 
Strings and Wind Instruments. 

11. Milbeud: Symphonies for Small 
12. Dvorak: String Quartet in C 


in C 13. Delle Joie: Trio for Flute, Cello 


5. Respigbi: Violin Sonata in B 


WHAT THE 
EXPERTS SAY: 





DAVID HALL, music 
critic and author of The 
Record Book: **Perform- 
ances by gifted artists 

quality of reproduc- 
tion ourstanding in clar- 
ity, tone and all around 
realism.” 





IRVING KOLODIN, 
music critic, New York 
Sun: **I heartily endorse 
the quality of the record- 
ings. The vinylice sur- 
faces are as clear as an 
etching.”’ 


* 


. 

EDWARD T. CANBY 
of The Saturday Review of 
Literature: “Combines 
interesting and unusua | 
music with the very 
highest engineering 
standards."* 
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and Switzerland. For my own part, I would 
not trade this disc for the old Kleiber- 
Vienna Philharmonic one of the Fledermaus 
waltzes. —P.H.R. 
SUPPE (arr. Jungnickel): Die Schéene Gal- 
athée—Overture; played by the Boston 
“Pops” Overture, conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor disc 11-9494, price $1.00. 
AThis light, operetta overture—typical of 
the composer of Poet and Peasant—is heard 
less often in this country than in Europe. In 
September 1941, Barlow recorded it for Co- 
lumbia but neither the performance nor the 
recording compare with this one. It is ap- 
parent that Jungnickel has advantageously 
dressed-up the work and also that Fiedler 
understands its style better than his prede 
cessor. The overtures of von Suppé have 
been called brash, sentimental and imitative, 
but one suspects that these aspects have con- 
tributed to their popularity. There isa place 
for this sort of music, and a time for listen- 
ing to it, and it is most enjoyed when played 
by someone like Fiedler who knows well how 
to perform such music. The recording is 
good. P.G. 


WAGNER: Siegfried Idyll (4 sides); A 
Faust Overture (3 sides); Ride of the Val- 
kyries from The Valkyrie; played by the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M or DM- 
1135, price $4.85. 

AThe quality of the recording is realistic and 

pleasurable to the ears, the clarity of line and 

detail and the timbre of the instruments is an 
example of modern sound-engineering art at 
its best. Knowing how Maestro Toscanini 
demands technical perfection, I can under- 
stand his sanction of the release of these rec- 
ords, from the reproductive angle they do full 
justice to his artistry. His past performance 
of the Siegfried Idyll, made with the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra in 1936, was re- 
corded with far less refinement of tone; here 
the Maestro plays Wagner’s gentle, unosten- 

tatious tribute to the birth of a son with a 

more continent purpose, with devotional at- 

tention to detail and dynamics, and a heart- 
felt expressivity. This is rare music-making 
in which the composure and quiet elation of 
composer is ideally conveyed by his inter- 
preter. 

Wagner's Faust Overture is in many ways a 
little music-drama in its own right. It has 
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never greatly appealled to me, it has the char- 
acteristics of a piece patched together from 
notes for other things in an artist’s sketch- 
book, and its rhythmical structure is too pre- 
cise. First written in 1840, thirty years be- 
fore the Siegfried Idyll, it was later revised. 
Wagner prefaces the overture with a stanza 
drawn from Goethe's Faust (quoted in the 
notes), in which the noted Doctor desparing- 
ly broods on life and death. Toscanini un- 
folds this music with accumulating dramatic 
vehemence, the intensity of Faust’s brooding 
despair is fully brought out, with no resolu- 
tion in purpose at the end. In 1936, Beech- 
am gave us a finely molded performance of 
this work in which the brooding of the vener- 
able Doctor was less intensified, but the re- 
production of that earlier version hardly 
owns the clarity of detail we hear in the pres- 
ent recording. 
Toscanini’s Ride of the Valkyries suggests 
a master hand at the reins of all the steeds- 
the spirit of Wotan is behind their wild ride. 
The excitement of the scene is fully conveyed 
but the dramatic action remains masterfully 
controlled with every voice and line clarified. 
—P.H.R. 


WOLF-FERRARI: Jewels of the Madonna- 
Dance of the Camorristi; and (a) STRAUSS, 
Johann: Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, Op. 214; 
(b) RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Flight of 
the Bumble Bee; played by the Carnegie 
Pops Orch., conducted by Maurice Abra- 
vanel. Columbia disc 7566-M, price $1.00. 

AWolf-Ferrari’s opera, The Jewels of the 

Madonna, is an effective musical melodrama 

of the Italian verismo school which is musical- 

ly more impressive in the theatre than apart. 

The dance, we hear on this record, comes 

from the third act which is laid in the 

Camorra lair, and is a sort of bacchanalian 

orgy by the women. Its melodramatic flair 

is considerably aided by the color and action 
in the opera house. 

Toscanini and Fiedler have both given us 
recordings of the Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, and 
the latter has also recorded the Wolf-Ferrari 
dance. There are, of course, countless ver- 
sions of the Flight of the Bumble Bee on rec- 
ords but only a couple with full orchestra. 
Although the competition is keen for Mr. 
Abravanel, he nonetheless acquits himself 
credibly and Columbia has given him excel- 
lent recording. —P.G. 
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Concerto 





BACH: Concerto in D minor (for two violins) ; 
Both solo parts played by Jascha Heifetz 
with RCA Victor Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Franz Waxman. Victor set M 
or DM-1136, two discs, price $2.85. 


Alt is hard to get excited about this mechani- 
cal trick. Moreover, I have never regarded 
Heifetz’s style of violin playing as ideal for 
Bach. It would be idle to refute his fine 
musicianship and the sincerity of his inten- 
tions, but the machine has defeated his best 
efforts. There is a lack of rhythmic spon- 
taniety and the quality of the recording has 
not the same tonal realism we find in the 
violinist’s recent solo discs. Somehow, I can- 
not rid myself of the feeling that the whole 
thing imposed a trial on the violinist that 
prevented his performing with his usual 
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spirited freedom. That he would not ag ee 
with this contention there can be no question 
of a doubt, otherwise he would not have sanc- 
tioned the release of these records. But 
even had I not known that Heifetz was play- 
ing both parts, I still would have felt there 
was a lack of flexibility in the two violins. 
The artistry here—both the solos and the 
orchestral direction—is too studied, in my 
estimation, for its own good. And reproduc- 
tively, the set is not on a par with Victor’s 
best. 

From the standpoint of style, no existent 
set of this work has quite equalled that of 
Busch and Magnes. I do not know how many. 
musicians of my acquaintance have spoken 
of that performance, all with fervor and es- 
teem. The outer movements have the right 
amount of rhythmic buoyancy, and if the 
slow movement is not as smoothly played!as 
some might like it, it is nevertheless admir- 
able for its sincere musicianship. Too, the 


intimacy of that performance stems from 
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the use of a chamber orchestra, similar to 
that of Bach’s time. The performances by 
Szigeti and Flesch and by Menuhin and 
Enesco also have their musical attributes— 
and the latter, twice featured by Victor in 
monthly releases, is preferable in my esti- 
mation, to the present performance. 


—P.H.R. 





Chamber Music 





DEBUSSY: Sonata No. 2 (Trio), for Flute, 
Viola and Harp; played by John Wummer, 
Milton Katims, and Laura Newell. Co- 
lumbia set X or MX-282, two discs, price 
$2.85. 


AThis score, the sonata for cello and piano, 
and the sonata for violin and piano (the lat- 
ter issued last month) were works of De- 
bussy’s reclining years. There has been much 
written about the lesser worth of these son- 
atas, but despite critical displeasure musi- 
cians and at least a portion of the listening 
public profess to find pleasure in them. Of 
the three works, the present calling for an 
unusual group of instruments, seems to me 
the most appealing, because its expressive 
content is tonally more colorful by virtue of 
its scoring. Our late departed friend and 
editorial associate, Henry S. Gerstlé—re- 
viewing in our March 1942 issue the now ex- 
cised Victor set of this work made in France 
by Marcel Moyse, Alice Merckel and Lily 
Laskine—presented the reflections of an un- 
derstanding and sympathetic musician. Since 
we share his viewpoints, we shall repeat in 
part what he wrote. 

“By 1915 Debussy had come to a creative 
impasse. He felt that he had said all that he 
could say in the style that he originated and 
that influenced a generation of composers 
afterward. He decided to eschew impres- 
sionism and write in a tighter, more clearly 
etched, style. This style has sometimes been 
called neo classicism—but nobody has yet 
been able to give a precise definition of this 
term ... The results of Debussy’s decision 
took the form of three sonatas (of a projected 
set of six) for various instrumental combina- 
tions. After writing the third sonata (for 
violin and piano), he wrote no more. The 
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cancer from which he had been suffering (un- 
beknownst to himself) gradually made in- 
roads into his hitherto robust constitution, 
and he became too weak for mental concen- 
tration. Nevertheless, this sonata possesses 
a freshness of esthetic outlook and a sensuous 
charm that is quite disarming. The musical 
ideas per se are not particularly arresting, 
but the handling of the instruments and of 
the subtle rhythms are much in the old De- 
bussy vein. The circumstance that all three 
movements are in the same tonality (F major 
and minor) make for a certain monotony of 
mood, but perhaps this is what the composer 
was aiming for.” 

This is the fourth recording of this work. 
The Victor set (the third) was a most ap- 
preciable performance, the others—poorly re- 
corded—are best forgotten. If the present 
performance does not efface that of the 
French trio, it is nonetheless an admirably 
musicianly one, aided by clear and realistic 
sound production. Indeed, the beauty of 
sound that Mr. Gerstlé praised in the previ- 
ous set is further substantiated here by a 
greater brightness of tone. One suspects 
that the guiding spirit of this performance 
emanated from that sterling musician, Mil- 
ton Katims, who has already revealed his 
worth as a chamber music performer on rec- 
ords, but the premise is not intended to be- 
little the work of his associates who are cap- 
able and understanding artists. —P.H.R. 


RAVEL: Quartet in F major; played by 
the Galimar Quartet. Vox set 180 (auto- 
matic three discs, price $5.25. 


AThis is a time-honored recording, since it 
was made under the supervision of the com- 
poser. The reproduction is dated today, it 
goes back 15 years or more, but the fact that 
Ravel coached the Galimar Quartet in their 
performance of this work makes this set a 
valuable one especially for musicians. There 
are many who regard this performance as 
the best existent of the music, preferable to 
a later and much admired one made by the 
Pro Arte Quartet. In matters of style, es- 
pecially in the playing of the second move- 
ment, the Galimar’s interpretation is prefer- 
able to that of the Budapest Quartet. The 
latter ensemble plays the music as though it 
were of German origin—the tonal texture is 
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too thick and the expressivity has not the 
true Gallic élan and elegance, yet the quality 
of the reproduction is a long advance of 
this set. Vox are to be congratulated on re- 
placing this authentic version of the music 
in circulation. —P.H.R. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Quartet No. 6 (Quartetto 
Brasileiro No. 2); played by the Stuyves- 
ant String Quartet. International Set 301 
(automatic), three discs. 


AThis is the second of VillaLobos’ string 
quartets using Brazilian folk tures, authentic 
or otherwise. The Quartet No. ‘appeared on 
Victor records (nos. 11212/13) some years 
ago in a performance by a Brazilan ensemble 
and made quite an impressimn on many 
chamber music enthusiasts. “he present 
work is in many way a better om—more vi- 
tal, spontaneous and appealing. Moreover, 
the performance is a superior oe and the 
recording, both tonally and dynanically, is 
more rewarding. The present flayers dig 
into the score, which is prevailingl energetic 
in its fast movements, and affirm is strength 
and power. Since the compose—we are 
told—coached the players, the peformance 
can be accepted as an authentic or. 


The work is divided into four mvements, 
the first of which is immediately itpressive 
for its harmonic richness, strengthand en- 
ergy. The rhythmic animation het and in 
the other fast movements is coristently 
fascinating and sustaining in intere. The 
thematic material throughout is welchosen 
for its malleability—and, though sor of it 
is commonplace and reminiscent, it Ges not 
retard the interest. The composés in- 
genuity in rhythmic patterns and cctrast- 
ing effects between the instruments istrik- 
ingly revealed in the Allegretto sition, 
where rhumba-like passages are heard. The 
slow movement is songful and serene, »me- 
what meandering in character, with t; in- 
struments muted. The players conve the 
mood with the requisite refinement of yle. 
The finale is gay and bustling in the ma 
the thematic material is unquestionablyf a 
folk genre. There is a middle section rert- 
ing to the songful character of the ow 
movement. 


This is music that will undoubtedly lve 
a wide appeal. That it is well played d 
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excellently recorded with good record sur- 
faces gives it our unqualified recommenda- 


tion. —P.FLR. 





Voice 





ENCORES: Variations on a Theme of Corelli 
(Tartini-Kreisler); Staccato Study (Wieni- 
aski); Zephyr (Hubay); Menuetto and 
Gavotta (Veracini); Chorus of Dervishes 
(Beethoven-Auer); Etude in Sixths (Chop- 
in-Ricci); Caprice No. 1—Le Vent (von 
Vetsey); played by Ruggiero Ricci (violin) 
and Louis Persinger (piano). Vox set 196, 
three 10-inch discs. 


AMost of these selections are familiar to 
violinists and students, but not all of them 
will be familiar to the music lover. At least 
five of the compositions are new to records, 
and though of no great importance they 
should prove welcome additions for students 
who turns to records for guidance. It isin the 
virtuoso pieces that the violinist reveals his 
most striking talent, but the others are well 
enough played. Although violinists perform 
Auer’s arrangement of Beethoven's Chorus of 
the Dervishes and others as well as Mr. 
Ricci may come to play his arrangement of 
Chopin’s Etude in Sixths, 1 can find little 
reason to admire these compositions. Few 
violinists can make this sort of thing, which 
one English critic has aptly called a musical 
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faux pas, credible and bearable to many of 
us, and Mr. Ricci—despite his fine fiddling— 
proves no exception. The recording here is 
good, but the surfaces of the records are not 
of the smoothest. —P.H.R. 


PONCE (trans. Heifetz): strellita; and 
KORNGOLD: March from the Suite, 
Much Ado About Nothing; played by 
Jascha Heifetz (violin) with Emanuel Bay 
at the piano. Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1314, 
price 75c. 


AF strelitta is a song that lends itself ideally 
to violin performance, and one can under- 
stand those who prefer its soaring phrases on 
the violin. It is not an easy song to sing 
well, and few since Galli-Curci have sung it as 
pleasingly. Needless to say, Heifetz plays 
it with beautiful tone. For the reverse face 
the violinist has chosen a less familiar item, 
but not one of any great interest or worth. 
The recording is good. —P.G. 





Keyboard 





BRAHMS: Sonata in C major, Opus 1 (7 
sides), and Two Choral Preludes—(a) A 
Rose Breaks into Bloom, (b) O World I 
E’en Must Leave Thee (1 side); played by 
Ray Lef (piano). Concert Hall Society 
Album 7. Limited Edition. 


ABrahm's C Major Sonata was written after 
his F sharp minor (No. 2), although pub- 
lished first. The relative merits of these 
early works are controversial; there are 
those who feel the present is better adapted 
to the instrument than the second, but under 
the hands of a pianist who feels the youthful 
romanticism of Brahms the second sonata 
ean be most appealing. Arthur Loesser gave 
it that appeal in his now defunct recording 
for the Friends of Recorded Music. Despite 
the individual stamp:of the composer, the 
first two sonatas have their Schubertian and 
Schumannesque qualities. The idiom and 
style of neither work is not too gratefully writ- 
ten for the pianist, and one understands how 
Brahm’s early piano music failed to enjoy 
popularity among pianists of his day. The 
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well written notes to the set outline the music 
for the listener’s enjoyment and provide all 
the essential data. 

Schauffler contends that “though the de- 
fiantly boisterous exuberance which fills the 
first two sonatas lends them an adolescent 
likableness, it is tantalizing to feel how much 
the music would have been improved by a 
little discipline”. The contention that the 
works are far more interesting to the student 
than are the general run of youthful com- 
positions may be entirely true as the late 
Fuller-Maitlard once advanced, but what of 
the general musical listener who is more in- 
terested in esthetic content than appraisal 
of the young omposer’s first formal methods 
of constructim? Not until we come to the 
F minor Soiata, Opus 5 do we feel that 
Brahms has sounded, as Schauffler says, 
“the authenic note of greatness’’. 

Miss Lef 1ardly impresses me as an ideal 
Brahmsian. Technically, she is competent 
but some ofher playing seems disjointed and 
too percusie, and she does not realize the 
romantic wrmth that Loesser did in his per- 
formance € the second sonata. Also, the 
piano toneis thin and often metallic, yet it 
should be1oted that the recording is clear 
and lifelik. —J.N. 


BRAZILAN PIANO MUSIC: Brazilian 
Folk Sngs (Villa-Lobos, arr. Novaes); 
Memor's of Childhood (Pinto); The Three 
Maries (Villa-Lobos); Toccata (Guar- 
nieri) ; layed by Guiomar Novaes (piano). 
Columia set M or MM-692, three 10- 
inch ccs, price $3.25. 


AThis slim musical fare—the evidence of 
inspirapn is almost as elusive as a summer 
breeze. Perhaps Mme. Novaes thought of 
the veryoung, for this album may well serve 
for themulation or instruction of young 
studers since all except Guarnieri’s Toccata 
are faly easy to perform. The Brazilian 
Folk ‘gs, arranged by the pianist, are from 
a Sclwl Collection for choral singing, com- 
piled y Villa-Lobos. Their simplicity and 
brevy should make them useful for children 
—on can hardly imagine a mature listener 
desirg to rehear them often despite the fact 
thatie pianist plays them with considerable 
chat. More significant music, which will 
bea‘epetition and will appeal to grownups, 
is 2 Three Maries—skillfully devised stud- 
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ies depicting three moods of a child. Mem- 
ories of Childhood, by Octavio Pinto who is 
the pianist’s husband, suggest by the title 
mature reflections, but the pieces are really 
adolescent ones, almost too naive for their 
own good. Guarnieri’s Toccata is a brilliant 
little opus, suggestive of European deriva- 
tion, which asks for fleet and accurate finger 
work. On all of this music Mme. Novaes 
bestows sensitive and expressive artistry, 
and one feels she has done as much as any 
pianist could do to make the music enter- 
taining. —J.N. 


PAGANINI-GARNER-EDSON-MIT- 
TLER-PADWA: Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini in A minor; and CHOPIN: 
Three Etutles—Opus 25—No. 9 (The But- 
terfly), No. 1 (The Harp), No. 6 (Thirds); 
played by the First Piano Quartet. Victor 
disc 46-0010, price 75c. 


AThe popularity of the First Piano Quartet 
on the air may seem amazing to some, but de- 
spite the fact that theirs is a musical inflation 
of most works they play, the musicianship of 
the four performers (their names are listed 
above after Paganini’s) has brought them 
praise from musicians as well as music lovers. 
I have a feeling that their treatment of a 
Chopin work would be called a musical faux 
pas by many, but it remains a fact that their 
arrangements are far more convincing than a 
lot we hear for the violin and cello. At least 
two of the etudes, Nos. 1 and 6, are credibly 
performed. Chopin’s “Butterfly” becomes a 
flock, and, of course, a lot of delicacy is lost. 
The Paganini piece, I know, has proved popu- 
lar with the quartet’s listeners, its beginning 
is the ensemble’s “theme song’’. The re- 
cording, which must be a difficult job, is 
excellently accomplished. —P.H.R. 





Voice 





BACH: Sacred Arias—Mass in B minor— 
Qui sedes, and Agnus Dei; Magnificat— 
Et exultavit, and Esurientes; sung by Carol 
Brice (contralto), with the Columbia Con- 
cert Orchestra, conducted by Daniel Sai- 
denberg. Columbia set X or MX-283, 
twe discs, price $2.85. 
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AThe rich, dark contralto of Carol Brice is 
fittingly employed in these airs from Bach. 
Hers is a smooth voice which is fortunately 
backed by sound musical intelligence. From 
her first public appearance this singer has 
shown her right to be regarded as one of the 
great artists of her race. There is poise, dig- 
nity and assurance in her singing of these 
arias, although vocally she is lacking in 
tonal variety and sentient appeal. Daniel 
Saidenberg provides her with musicianly ac- 
companiments, albeit somewhat straightfor- 
ward and lacking in expressive variation. 
But the handling of the orchestra in the re- 
production is very much to be admired—it 
seems to hover around and about the singer 
like a perfectly fitted garment. 

In the B minor Mass, Bach divides the 
Gloria in excelsis into eight parts, giving three 
sections to soloists and another to a duet for 
soprano and tenor. Qui sedes is the sixth sec- 
tion, a contralto aria with oboe d’amore ob- 
bligato (the latter not too well played), which 
depicts the Savior tenderly interceding for 
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mankind before His Father. Miss Brice cap- 
tures the tenderness of this air. The Agnus 
Dei, for contralto solo, is full of deep pathos, 
and recalls in spirit some of the expressive 
contralto solos in St. Matthew Passion. There 
is no question that the singer feels the devo- 
tional plea in this music. Of the two arias 
from the Magnificat, the first—Et exaltavit 
spiritus meus is indicated in the score for 
soprano, but since it does not lie high it can 
be sung by an alto, but not I feel without 
some loss to the exultant character of the 
music. Miss Brice conveys the joyousness 
of mood, but one feels the lightness of the 
soprano voice was rightfully indicated. Esur- 
tentes implevit bonis, the eighth and not the 
ninth section of the Magnificat as indicated 
on the record label, is a true alto solo, not 
without humor as Bach has conceived it. In 
omitting the resolution of the final notes for 
the two flutes, Tovey savs Bach indulged ina 
practical joke, and I feel sure that this end- 
ing has brought smiles to more than one 
musician's lips. Miss Brice does some of her 
best singing in this air, revealing her ability 
to sustain long lines with perfect breath con- 
trol and smoothness of tone. —J.N. 


PERGOLESI: Stabat Mater; Sung by the 
Nottingham Oriana Choir, with Joan Tay- 
lor (soprano), Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), 
and the Boyd Neel String Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Roy Henderson. Decca set ED 
or EDA 13, five discs, price $11.00. 


A There are, of course, two schools of thought 
about Pergolesi and his Stabat Mater. It is 
perhaps best to forget both of them as we ap- 
proach this work, which is certainly not 
very churchly or indeed very devotional, but 
on the other hand hardly merits the re- 
proaches which have been heaped upon it by 
those who would have it a monument of 
hypocrisy or purely opera buffa in sty'e. We 
don't have to consider it a towering master- 
piece to enjoy its eighteenth century charm, 
nor do we have to discard it altogether be- 
cause its place is rather the concert hall 
than the sanctuary. The amazing thing is 
that the twentv-six year old Pergolesi died 
as long ago as 1736, when Gluck was twenty- 
two and Mozart still twenty years unborn. 
We may smile at the young composer’s 
rather too frequent use of syncopated mel- 
ody, at the inadequacy of his graceful tunes 
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in the setting of such terrifying words as 
those of the Inflammtus (how different from 
Rossini’s equally unchurchly but really quite 
electrifying composition) or at the limita- 
tions of the medium he chose. But when all 
this is said there remain some dignified and 
lovely melodies in this little oratorio—the 
Vidit suum, the Eja Mater, the Quis est 
homo with its prefiguring of a passage from 
Gluck’s Orfeo, the quite exciting Fac ut 
ardeat, and such things as the maligned Quae 
moerebat, which only wants a truly distingui- 
shed vocalist to make it impressive. [Does 
anyone remember the fine recording that 
Guiseppe Danise made of this—Brunswick 
15139?—Ed.] 

There has been one previous recording of 
this Stabat Mater, but that one was so consid- 
erably cut that Decca can justly: claim that 
this is the first complete version. There was 
a good deal to enjoy in the performance of 
the Vienna Choir Boys (Victor M-545) 
which was released in 1939. Alfred Ein- 
stein, however, in his introduction to the 
Eulenburg miniature score of the work, utters 
a warning which might be held up against 
either of the recordings. It is not, he says, 
“intended for a church festival, but for the 
edification of a small circle; in a word it is 
sacred chamber music, a duetto sprituale. To 
give any of the weightier separate vocal num- 
bers a choral setting is to place them out of 
their element for a start, and, as Kretzsch- 
mar has remarked, in order to obtain a true 
impression of the music we must imagine it 
sung by the powerful male altos of the period, 
more neutral vehicles of expression than 
women’s voices...’ To be sure it is a far 
cry from the quality of a boy soprano to the 
effect which must have been produc d by 
“the powerful male altos of the period,” yet 
this too may be described as a “‘neutral ve- 
hicle of expression.’”” The Vienna boys could 
boast a soprano soloist of more than a little 
vocal appeal, though one of the two altos 
who were paired with him had an earthy 
coarseness 'n his voice which was more amus- 
ing than effective. There was one decided 
advantage in the use of the harpsichord in 
the recording, played, I believe, by Yella 
Pessl. Decca’s singers, directed by one of 
England’s most distinguished baritones, are 
accompanied only by the strings. In the 
Victor version the edition of Gustave Schreck 
was used, which may account for some differ- 
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ences in the treatment of certain passages, 
especially in the matter of trills and other 
ornaments. Frequent trills are indicated in 
the score, but Einstein points out that these 
markings are not always to be taken literal- 
ly—occasionally nothing more than a vibrato 
may have been desired. The real feature of 
the new set is the singing of Kathleen Fer- 
rier, whose voice, on the evidence of this re- 
cording, is the embodiment of all the virtues 
of the true English contralto. Apparently it 
is ample in size and range, with a gorgeous 
rich quality, and she gets around in the or- 
nate melodies as one to the manner born. 
Her companion, Joan Taylor, has one of 
those impersonal, almost boyish English so- 
prano voices, and her diction leaves some- 
thing to be desired. I do feel that she im- 
proves as the work progresses, however. The 
recording, the first example of FFRR to 
come my way, is very good, though it hardly 
eclipses the best domestic choral releases of 
the last year or so. —P.L.M. 


ROMANTIC ARIAS FROM FRENCH 
OPERAS: L’ Africaine—O paradis (Meyer- 
beer); Damnation de Faust—Invocation a 
la Nature (Berlioz); Hérodiade—Air de 
Jean (Massenet); Werther-Lied d’Ossain 
(Massenet); Manon—Ah! fuyez douce 
image (Massanet); Romeo et Juliette— 
Cavatine (Gounod); sung by Raoul Jobin 
(tenor), with the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra, conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. 
Columbia set MM-696, three discs, price 
$3.85. 


Alntelligent, straightforward singing, which 
if it does not efface memories of other and 
more richly endowed singers remains praise- 
worthy for its earnest, manly delivery. Mr. 
Jobin’s voice has no great variation of color, 
no impelling emotional significance, and no 
wide range of characterization. The produc- 
tion is typical of the French schooling, es- 
pecially in the explosive quality of some of 
his high tones. His diction and phrasing are 
good. His O paradis, sung in the original 
French, lacks the heroic vehemence of the 
character, vet it is sung with good style. Per- 
haps the memory of the Jan Peerce record is 
too close with its more forceful fervor and 
its more realistic orchestral background. The 
Invocation from Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust 
is a difficult aria which asks for more dra- 
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matic significance than the singer conveys. 
The several Massenet arias are intelligently 
handled—the best perhaps being the less 
familiar one from Hérodiade. In the Werther 
lied the composer has asked for pianissimo 
singing at the end of both verses; Mr. Jobin 
sings these forte. The Manon aria is credibly 
voiced with a greater semblance of youthful 
ardor than is heard elsewhere. Romeo's 
Cavatina is not a great aria, much less a 
grateful one and it asks for more vocal opu- 
lence and exalted feeling than the tenor 
gives—yet the competency of his musical 
style here remains laudable. 

The recording is on a par with Columbia’s 
best, although the orchestral background 
has not the enfolding quality about the singer 
that we noted above in the Peerce record. 
The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra is heard 
at its best under the knowing guidance of 
Mr. Pelletier. Columbia has failed to give 
translations of the arias. —J.N. 





RARE RECORDINGS 


We have a large selection of rare instrumenta 
classical records, including an almost complete 
library of recorded Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven and Brahms. Send us your ‘Want Lists.” We 
purchase collections and individual fine items. 


Classical Record Exchange 
Kingsbridge Station, Box 16 
NewYork 63, New York 





THE SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consu't us when selling whole libraries. 


; ‘grt 
THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
“Circulating Library of Records’’ 
We buy records of classical music, sym- 
phonies, chamber music, concertos, foreign 
operatic vocals, etc., etc. Best prices given 
We have a constantly changing stock of all 
kinds of second-hand records. Please call 

in and look around. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought 
& Sold 


Record Collectors’ Exchange 
76 West 48 St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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Amato—opened the 1913-1914 season of the 
Metropolitan Opera in La Gioconda, with 
Toscanini as conductor. The performance, 
attracting one of the largest crowds in the 
history of the opera house, was acclaimed by 
the critics, and Destinn’s singing in the title 
role was compared to Nordica and others. 
Her record of the famous ‘‘suicide’’ aria in 
the last act is a fine example of her dramatic 
work, a finer performance than that given 
by Boninsegna or Milanov. —J.N. 





Some Children’s Records 





LITTLE BLACK SAMBO: By Helen Ban- 
nerman; narrated by Don Lyon; music 
by Leonard Gregg; orchestra conducted 
by Regus Patroff. Columbia set MJ 28, 
two discs, price $2.75. 


RAPUNZEL: From the Brothers Grimm; 
narrated by Dame May Whitty; orches- 
tra conducted by Felix Mills. Victor set 
Y 325, two discs, price $2.50. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN: Narrated by 
Gene Kelly; orchestra conducted by Paul 
Affelder. Columbia set M! 27, two discs, 
price $2.75. 


LITTLE KED RIDING HOOD: Narrated 
by David Allen. Columbia J-MJ 35, two 
discs, price $2.75. 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE 
BEARS: Narrated by David Allen. Co- 
lumbia J-MJ 36, two discs, price $2.75. 


A The above five albums should all be stand- 
ard equipment in any home also equipped 
with a phonograph and a child between four 
and eight. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Peter Ilyitch Tchaikov- 
sky—His Story and His Music; orchestra 
conducted by Max Goberman; story by 
Joseph Machlis; narrated by Floyd Mack. 
Vox set 257, three discs, price $3.75. 


BEETHOVEN: Ludwig van Beethoven—His 
Story and His Music; orchestra conducted 
by Max Goberman; story by Joseph 
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Machlis; narrated by Floyd Mack. Vox 
set 260, three discs, price $3.75. 


A These albums are the third and fourth in 
the admirable children’s series known as 
Music Masters. The first two sets aimed at 
acquainting the young with the genius of 
Mozart and Schubert. Like their predeces- 
sors, these two tell those highlights of great 
composers’ lives which aie of most interest 
and inspiration to children. The spoken nar- 
rative is illustrated by musical excerpts from 
the particular composer’s work. These ex- 
cerpts emphasize, of course, the melodic 
line, and for the most part they are nicely 
woven into the accompanying biographical 
text. A more thorough familiarity with each 
composer may be pursued in standard re- 
cordings modestly listed in each of the al- 
bums in this series. 


HOW TO PILLAY BASEBALL: Narrated by 
Joe E. Brown. Victor Y-351, 2 12” discs. 


In the form of a young boy’s reverential 
colloquy with Joe E. Brown this album af- 
fords a potpouri of the lore, regulations, 
glamour and traditions of baseball. . It is all 
conducted amid the sacerdotal tones in which 
St. Thomas and a disciple might have dis- 
cussed the number of angels capable of danc- 
ing on the head of a pin, but inasmuch as 
baseball is taken very seriously by young 
American boys, this album idea should prove 
a success with them if a trial to those of their 
parents who refrain from playing with their 
offspring’s electric trains. 


CINDERELLA: Narrated and sung by 
Jeanette MacDonald; adapted by Michael 
Martin; lyrics by Lee Rogow; music by 
William Provost. Victor Y-327, four sides. 


Miss MacDonald has an excellent voice 
for children, six to twelve. ‘It is clear, 
properly confiding, equally compounded of 
sugar and spice and everything nice. 


PETER CHURCHMOUSE: Narrated by 
Paul Wing; orchestra conducted by Henri 
René. Victor Y-329, four sides. 


This is a clever little set, probably best 
for youngsters between four and nine. Its 


moral urges them to be kind to small animals. 
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THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES: 
Adapted from Grimm by Michael Martin 
and Lee Rogow; music by William Pro- 
vost; orchestra conducted by Russ Case. 
Dramatic cast: J. Scott Smart, Ella Mae 
Gordon, Michael Artist; musical cast: 
Mary Briney, Earl Wrightson and Floyd 
Sherman. Victor Y-330, six sides. 


Considerable talent has been effectively 
lavished upon this favorite among fairy tales. 
Children of varying ages should appreciate 
it, particularly the suavity of Provost’s 
music. 


THE GINGERBREAD BOY: Narrated 
by David Allen; adapted by Nancy Soko- 
loff; original music composed and con- 
ducted by Curtis Biever. Columbia set 
J-MJ-37, four sides. 


Youngsters under eight should find this 
adaptation of an old folk story most ex- 
citing and enjoyable. —R.D.O. 





In The Popular Vein 





By Enzo Archetti 


Kreisler Favorites; Charlie Spivak and His 
Orchestra. Victor Album P-179, 4-10” discs. 


@These are marked as ‘‘styled for dancing” 
and they are said to have received the complete 
approval of Kreisler himself. The introduc- 
tions and finales of each sound almost like 
transcriptions of the violin versions by Kreisler 
himself. Only in the middle sections do they 
get more rhythmic, danceable, and Spivakian. 
These are discs you can take or leave without 
getting very excited over them. Nearly all the 
Kreisler favorites are there: Caprice Viennois, 
La Gitana, Schoen Rosmarin, The Old Refrain, 
Liebesfreud, Tambourin Chinois, Liebeslied and 
then, almost like a shock, Ethelbert Nevins’ 
Mighty Lak’ A Rose. How that ever got into 
a Kreisler album is anybody’s guess. 


Le Fiacre (Xanrof) and J’attendrai; Victor 26- 
7002 é 
Vous qui passez sans me voir and Roses in 
the Rain; Victor 25-0094 Jean Sablon, with 
unnamed orchestra in the first and Toots 
Camarata and His Orchestra in the second. 
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@ Jean Sablon is American womanhood’s latest 
hearthrob, imported from France. He has a 
voice; an engaging style; an insinuating charm 
which he projects through his records. Le 
Fiacre is an amusing number with much cluck- 
ing to represent horse’s hoofbeats. The other 
two French songs are engagingly sentimental 
in the French manner. In these Sablon might 
be described as the male Lucienne Boyer or 
maybe Charles Boyer set to music. In the 
American song he is only a shade less success- 
ful. The recordings are excellent. 


Don't Tell Meand You're Not So Easy To Forget; 
Victor 20-2328 Oh! My Achin’ Heart and 
Passing By; Victor 20-2252 Too Marvelous 
For Words and Ain'tcha Ever Comin’ Back; 
Victor 20-2293. Tony Martin, with Victor 
Young and His Orchestra, and Chorus. 
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@ How much you will like these records will de- 
pend on how much you like Tony Martin’s 
voice and how much of this highly stylized 
masculine torch bearing you can stand. Per- 
sonally, I can do without both though I will 
concede that the singing is not unpleasant. The 
recording favors the voice too much. 


I'm So Bright Tonight and Passing By; Capitol 
423. Smoke Dreams and Almost Like Being 
In Love; Capitol 401. Jo Stafford, with Paul 
Weston and His Orchestra, and the Star- 
lighters. 


@ This is the distaff of pretty much the same 
story but here it sounds appropriate. Jo 
Stafford’s voice isn’t hard to take even in large 
doses—especially in things like Smoke Dreams. 
The recording is very much better balanced. 


The Jungle King and I Ain't Mad At You; 
Count Basie and His Orchestra. Vocals by 
Jimmy Rushing, Taps Miller, Ted Donnelley, 
and Ensemble. Victor 20-2314. 

The Jungle King and Give Me Twenty Nickels 
For A Dollar; Cab Calloway and his Cab- 
Jivers. Columbia 37500. 

Hi-De- Ho Man and Necessity; Cab Calloway 
and His Orchestra. Columbia 37312. 


@ By way of a change, at this point, a little of 
good hot swing should have gone well. But 
these three records are pretty sad examples of 
Le Hot, especially from two such usually re- 
liable purveyors of it. The Basie disc has hard- 
ly more than a few bits on piano and sax to 
recommend it. The Calloways are vigorous 
but not very distinguished. If you must have 
the Jungle King, Calloway’s is preferable. 


Blowing Bubble Gum and Love In Bloom; Spike 
Jones and His City Slickers, with vocals by 
The Barefooted Pennsylvanians, Dr. Horatio 
Q. Birdbath, and Saliva Sisters, and George 
Rock. Victor 20-2245. 


@A thoroughly wacky Spike Jones and grand 
entertainment, as usual. This is good for plenty 
of belly-laughs. 


Minuet In Swing and It’s Dark Outside; Victor 
20-2181. Red Hatr andGreen Eyes and Bogg’s 
Boogie; Victor 20-2295. Spade Cooley and 
“His Band. 


@ Cooley is called the King of Western Swing. 
He has succeeded in fusing Western music and 
modern swing in a way that is quite enjoyable. 
The Boogie is closest to being good jazz. The 
others have their points especially in the guitar 
work. That instrumentalist seems to have the 
real jazz feeling and his choruses are outstand- 
ing. Worth investigating. 


Bloop Bleep and Sing A Tropical Song; Frank 
Loesser, with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
MGM 10044. Bloop Bleep and Cumana; 
Alvino Rey and His Orchestra. Capitol 428. 
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@Bloop Bleep is another one those things like 
Open the Door Richard or The Music Goes 
‘Round which is sure to catch the public fancy 
and drive everybody nuts for it’s a Frank 
Loesser song about a leaky faucet that won’t 
let him sleep and it’s really original. Of these 
two versions, the one sung by the composer, 
though he’s no great shakes as a vocalist, is 
more entertaining since he succeeds in making 
the situation funnier by understatement. Al- 
vino Rey’s is good but too strongly rhythmic— 
and swing is not quite in order here. The re- 
verse of the Loesser disc is a burlesque on Cal- 
ypso singing and this, too, is very good and 
quite original. The reverse of the Rey is a 
good “atin dance piece. 


Manhattan Serenade and We Knew It All the 
Time; Raymond Scott and His Orchestra. 
Vocal by Dorothy Collins. MGM 10006. 


@ This isn’t the Raymond Scott of Twilight In 
Turkey. The pixie that was in him is gone. He 
is quite tame and much less interesting. Tech- 
nically, the recordings are barely average as 
popular discs go today. 


The Student Prince: Selections (Romberg); 
Marek Weber and His Orchestra, with Chorus. 
Columbia Album C-134, 4-10” discs. 


@Last month we wrote about Victor's excel- 
lent set. And now, we have Columbia’s which 
differs in its selections and the manner of pre- 
sentation. This is the sort of thing that Marek 
Weber made famous in his many European 
recordings: a string of orchestral bits and 
snatches, interspersed with solo and choral sec- 
tions, not necessarily in the order originally 
intended by the composer. The result, how- 
ever, is delightful, since the whole thing is done 
with verve. Actually, this album is no rival 
of Victor’s but its complement, for there are 
many selections here which are not covered in 
the Victor set and, in fact, many have probably 
never before appeared on records. 

Marek Weber deserves a special word of 
praise for the fine arrangement and presenta- 
tion as do the admirable chorus and anonymous 
soloists. The recording could be better but it 
compares favorably with many present day 
releases. 


Holiday For Strings; -David Rose and His Or- 
chestra. MGM Set 3, 4-10” discs. 


@The now familiar David Rose style is pre- 
sented in many aspects and the result is en- 
joyable even though the orchestrations are 
somewhat elaborate. There is Holiday For 
Strings, of course, and Estrellita, Deserted City, 
Sweet Sue, Four-Twenty A.M., Laura, Man- 
hattan Square Dance and Intermezzo. The orig- 
inal compositions by David Rose show real 
imagination and Manhattan Square Dance, 
especially, should prove to be a little master- 
piece of its kind, on better acquaintance. The 
recording is MGM's best. 
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Boogie Woogie — Volume II; Columbia Album 
C-130, 4-10” discs. 


@For its second album of Boogie Woogie 
played by the original artists who created or 
popularized the form, Columbia has assembled 
Pete Johnson (in Boogie Woogie), Meade ‘“‘Lux” 
Lewis (in Honky Tonk Train Blues), Mary Lou 
Williams (in Little Joe From Chicago), Jimmy 
Yancey (in Bear Trap Blues), James P. Johnson 
(in A-Flat Dream), Kenny Kersey (in K.K. 
Boogie), Champion Jack Dupree (in Dupree 
Shake Dance), and Charlie Spand (in Hastings 
Street). None is a very recent recording, the 
latest having been made on May 17, 1941, but 
all are of historical and musical interest as well 
as outstanding examples of this type of jazz. 
Three sides (the James P. Johnson, Mary Lou 
Williams, and Pete Johnson) are from previ- 
ously unissued masters. The others are re- 
pressings or dubbings from Okeh and Para- 
mount recordings, the originals of which are 
all collectors items. 

In spite of their technical shortcomings, these 
discs make interesting, even exciting, listening, 
for. the variety of styles they present. It is 
illuminating to hear how differently two pian- 
ists can play pieces which are basically the 
same. 


Tango With Cugat; 
chestra. 
discs. 


Xavier Cugat and His Or- 
Columbia Album C-132, 4-10” 


@ The impeccably rhythmed Cugat in a group 
of selections that make your feet wiggle and 
glide even against your will. The numbers are 
top notch (Jalousie, La Cumparsita, Adios 
Muchachos and others) and the recording first 
rate. A must — if you are interested in the 
best of its kind. 


Happy Blues, and Them There Eyes; The Holly- 
wood Hucksters (Personnel: Benny Good- 
man (clarinet); Red Norvo (vibes); Benny 
Carter (alto); Charlie Shavers (trumpet); 
Dave Cavanaugh (tenor); Joe Koch (bari- 
tone); Jimmy Rowles (piano); Irving Ashly 
(guitar); Red Callender (bass); Lee Young 
(drums). Capitol A-40022. 


I Was Young, and Snatch and Grab It; 
Lee and her Boy Friends (Personnel: Julia 
Lee (vocal and piano); Dave Cavanaugh 
(tenor); Ernie Royal (trumpet); Jack Mar- 
shall (guitar); Harry Barbasin (bass); Baby 
Lovett (drums), on 2nd side: Julia Lee 
(vocal and piano); Red Norvo (xylophone); 
Benny Carter (alto); Vic Dickenson (trom- 
bone); Red Loring (cornet); Dave Cava- 
naugh (tenor); Jack Marshall (guitar); Red 
Callender (bass); Baby Lovett (drums). 
Capitol A-40028. 


Julia 


Cowboy Hit Parade (Merle Travis, Jimmy 
Wakely, Tex Williams, Cliffie Stone, Tex 
Ritter, Jack Guthrie, Shug Fisher, Wesley 
Tuttle). Capitol album AD-55, 4-10” discs. 
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@ The first of Capitol’s releases under its new 
label subtitled ‘‘Americana” is a long and ime 
posing list; it begins with disc A-40000, con- 
taining two selections by Tex Ritter with Cow- 
boy Band, and continues through the Cowboy 
Hit Parade, listed above. Space limitations 
prevents the listing of all the selections, but 
one can get the list at their loca. dealer. The 
series is one which Capitol proposes to devote 
exclusively to native musical art in all its 
forms: Negro blues, jazz, hill-billy, cowboy, 
spirituals, country dances, etc. The purpose is 
laudable and the first releases are auspicious if 
not all on the same level of interest and execu- 
tion. There is enough of the authentic, regard- 
less of its artistic value, to satisfy almost every- 
one. To me, the jazz and Negro music has 
proved to be the most absorbing, and | highly 
recommend the Hucksters and Julia [ee discs. 
Why Capitol should have wanted to create 
a new label for this work may be understand- 
able, but one wonders why some of the same 
artists and some of this same music appears 
concurrently under its usual black label — is 
the black label stuff less American? The re- 
cording and surfaces of the above series are ex- 
cellent. I recommend that my readers in- 
vestigate this new series. 
Pots and Pans and A ‘Sunday Kind of Love; 
MGM 10023 
Ballerina and Lazy Mood’; MGM 10035. Jimmy 
Dorsey and His Orchestra. Vocals by Dee 
Parker and Bob Carroll. 


@Smooth and neatly paced. Jimmy’s sax has 
a good chorus in A Sunday Kind of Love but 
there is too much vocal. It doesn’t give the 
orchestra a chance to shine. Ballerina is better 
in this respect. It’s in Latin tempo and Jimmy 
again has a swell introductory chorus. In 
Lazy Mood, too, his sax creates a good ‘atmos- 
phere and the orchestra behind the vocal is 
almost Ellingtonian. Recording is good, but 
surfaces are not up to par. 





READER’S RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


This department for subscribers’ use only 
Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price of 
insertion 75c. 











FOR SALE: Two Concert Hall Limited Edition Albums 
— Beethoven Scottish Songs (Dyer-Bennet), Debussy 
Cello Sonata (Garbousova). Also VM-522 — Brahms 
Song Society (Kipnis). All new, unplayed. Highest 
bidder. W. H. Purves, 452 Convention, Baton Rouge, 
La. 





FOR SALE: Bruckner's 4th Symphony, Joachum, Ham- 
burg Philharmonic. Pre-war German label Telefunken. 
Never played. Write R. Allgaier, 324 44th St., Union 
City, N.J. Highest offer accepted 
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Je Vous Aime and After Graduation Day; Eddie 
Duchin with Rhythm Accompaniment, and 
Buddy Clark. Columbia 37389. 


@ A combination like this makes very pleasant 
listening regardless of any personal opinions 
one may have about Eddie Duchin’s piano 
playing or Buddy Clark’s voice. It’s perfect 
to wile away a lazy moment without too much 
mental effort. Recording excellent. 


Passing By and After YouGet What You Want, 
You Don't Want It; Apollo 1066. 

There's That Lonely Feeling Again and Chi Baba 
Chi Baba; Apollo 1064. Connie Boswell, 
with Orchestra under the direction of Jerry 
Jerome. 


@Connie's mellow voice and style can make 
almost any kind of a song sound worthwhile. 
Unfortunately, Connie's good talents are wasted 
on this material. The orchestra is surprisingly 
good. And so is the recording. Incidentally, 
Connie's treatment of Chi Baba is quite different 
from anything you have probably heard up to 
now. 


How Can I Say I Love 
Fightin’; Victor 20-2313 

Moonlight Serenade and My Young and Foolish 
Heart; Victor 20-2273. Tex Beneke with 
The Glenn Miller Orchestra. Vocals by 
Garry Stevens, Tex Beneke, and The Moon- 
light Serenaders 


You and Feudin'’ and 


@ The spirit of Glen Miller lives again in these 
records, especially in Moonlight Serenade and 
My Young and Foolish Heart. All four sides 
make very satisfying listening and a comic 
touch is supplied with Feudin’ and Fightin’ 
which is-a jazzed up version of the hill-billy 
type song 


Tattletale and Dizzy Fingers (Zez Confrey); 
Jenny Goodman and His Orchestra. Capi- 
tol B439 


@A swell Benny Goodman one of the best 
strictly jazz records we've had from him in a 
long time. The clarinet work is magnificent, 
especially in the Confrey whe re the piano 
portion of this piano speed classic seems to 
have been translated literally to the clarinet. 
And, again, as we noted before with Benny's 
other Capitol records, the recording is extra- 
ordinary 


Bloop Bleep and Baby, Come 
Herman, with Orchestral 
Columbia 37553. 


Home: Woody 


\ccompaniment 


@ Here it is again! If you can accept Woody 
as a singer, you'll like this record of the latest 
rage because it is clever and the accompani- 
ment is better than ordinary. i 
very romantic, a la Sinatra. 


The reverse is 


I Miss You So and You're Breaking In A New 
Heart; The Charioteers, with Orchestra con- 


ducted by Mitchell Ayres. Columbia 37546. 
@Charioteers fans will like this one. Others 
will find the solo spots in the accompaniment 
more interesting than the vocal work, especially 
those by trumpet and clarinet. , 


I Wonder Who's Kissing Her:-Now and April 
Showers; Ray Noble and His Orchestra. 
Columbia 37544. 


@ Neither has the characteristic Noble touch 
but they should be good for dancing. The 
vocal in the first side is in a comedy vein 

Noble should return to his The Very Thought 
of You style which had more charm and in- 
dividuality. 


On the Old Spanish Trail and What Are You 
Doing New Year's Eve?; Kay Kayser and 
His Orchestra. Columbia 37543. On the 
Old Spanish Trail and I’ve Got a Feelin’; Roy 
Rogers, with County Washburne and His 
Orchestra. Victor 20-2320. 


@Spanish Trail owes more than a nodding 
acquaintance to Grofé’s On the Trail. The 
Kayser version is pleasant and lackadaisical. 
The Rogers is more in spirit but the singing —! 
The flipovers are a toss-up with maybe a shade 
in favor of Roy Rogers. You pays your money 
and you takes your choice. 


Moonlight Moods; Buddy Cole at the Console. 
Capitol Album BD54, 4-10” discs. 


@ Movie organ music! That is all-descriptive 
If you can take it, this album will be a must 
for you. To me, it is deadly monotonous. 

The selections are varied enough: You and 
The Night and The Music; Good Night, Sweet- 
heart; Stairway To The Stars; The Night Is 
Young; Stars In My Eyes; Sleepy Time Gal; 
Sleepy Lagoon; and Mood Indigo. This last 
was the biggest disappointment. To paraphrase 
a popular statement of the day: any resem- 
blance to Ellington is purely coincidental. <A 
point in favor of this album is the recording: 
it is surprisingly realistic. And the surfaces 
are excellent. 


Raymond Scott; Columbia Album C-133, 4-10” 


discs. 


@This is the Raymond Scott of well liked 
Twilight In Turkey fame. The same screwy 
titles, unusual arrangements, and bizarre ideas 
are here, if not all as good nonetheless enter- 
taining. Both the Quintet and the full or- 
chestra take part. For this session we have 
Get Happy, The Girl At the Typewriter, The 
Quintet Plays Carmen, A Little Bit of Rigoletto, 
Manhattan Minuet, Moment Musical, Two Way 
Stretch, and At an Arabian House Party — all 
Scott compositions or arrangements except 
two, and those two are in the same zany vein. 
If you liked Scott of the old days — you 
shouldn't pass this one up. The recording is 
first-rate. 
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